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BOOK REVIEWS 32 I 

The First Grammar of the Language Spoken by the Bontoc Igorot, with a 
Vocabulary and Texts, Mythology, Folk-Lore, Historical Episodes, Songs. 
By Dr Carl Wilhelm Seidenadel. Chicago : The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1909. ioj^ - X &)4, PP- xxiv, 592, 13 plates. 

This sumptuously made and beautifully printed volume is creditable 
alike to the author's Sprachgefuhl, the patience of the Bontoc natives, and 
the generosity of the intelligent ladies and gentlemen who have made 
possible its publication. The language here treated, which belongs in 
the Malayo-Polynesian family, is "spoken by the inhabitants of the town 
of Bontoc, the capital of the sub-province Bontoc, situated in the narrow 
valley of the Rio Chico, in the mountainous interior of North Luzon," 
and the work " is based exclusively on the material which the author has 
obtained personally from the lips of several groups of Ig6rot, who were 
on exhibition in Chicago during the summer and autumn of 1906 till 
October 9, and in 1907 from May 28 to August 20" (p. viii). As Dr 
Seidenadel observes, the Bontoc Igorot vernacular is practically a virgin 
field, where the investigator "succeeds in gaining genuine and correct 
material, such as in many other Malayo-Polynesian idioms is collected 
from unreliable translations of the Bible, from prayer-books, manuals for 
priests, reports of unphilological officials, traders, missionaries and similar 
sources." The author is rather summary in his treatment of his prede- 
cessors who have given vocabularies of Bontoc. Thus he dismisses 
the Bontoc words in F. H. Sawyer's The Inhabitants of the Philippines 
(London, 1900) with the remark (p. 277), " Sawyer's list is harmlessly 
incorrect"; of Schadenberg's vocabulary (Z. /. Ethnol., 1889) he says 
that it "is teeming with blunt errors "; and the section on language in 
Dr Jenks's The Bontoc Igorot (Manila, 1905) gets praise for the vocabu- 
lary, but the grammatical notes are considered "superficial" (p. xii). 
In view of the magnitude of Dr Seidenadel's achievement, he might, 
perhaps, have been more generous to those who went before him, even if 
their mistakes were many and their linguistic sense not so highly de- 
veloped as his own. 

The present work consists of three sections : Part I (pp. 1-270), 
"Grammar"; Part II (pp. 273-475), "Vocabulary"; Part III (pp. 
479-583), "Texts." The section on grammar treats of : Phonology, 
the article, the ligatures, the substantive (formation, case relations, loan- 
words), pronouns (personal, demonstrative), possessives, reflexive and 
reciprocal, intensive pronoun, adjective, indefinite pronouns, interroga- 
tive pronouns, the verb (personal verbs, possessive verbs), the active, 
special verbal forms, the passive, expression of emphasis, reduplication, 
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prefixes, modifiers of verbs, auxiliaries constructed with ligature ay, modi- 
fying verbs, negatives, equivalents for relative sentences, interrogative 
sentences, indirect questions, equivalents of ''to be," "to become," 
"to have," numerals (pp. 189-195), prepositions, compound preposi- 
tions, idiomatic prepositional phrases, adverbial expressions (place, time, 
quality, and manner; quantity) , particles, conjunctions, interjections, etc. 
An appendix (pp. 268-270) deals with tribal, personal, and geographical 
names. The vocabulary is alphabetical (English-Igorot only) and con- 
tains several thousand words (under A, e. g. , 106 English words are 
listed) and phrases, some of the terms (e. g., "basket") having as 
many as 30 synonyms. The texts, according to the author (p. 481) 
"the only Bontoc Igorot texts in existence," consist of stories (Luma- 
wig, Head-hunter's Return and Ceremonies, The Ig6rot in the Battle of 
Caloocan, The Rat and the Two Brothers, The Stars, Tilin, Rolling, The 
Monkey, Palpalama and Palpalaking, etc.; the songs (pp. 578-583) are, 
songs sung while working in the rice-fields, a love-song, a wedding-song. 
Both stories and songs are given in native text with interlinear translation 
and numerous explanatory notes. 

In this monograph the author has refrained from comparative philo- 
logical studies and discussion of other Malayo-Polynesian languages, con- 
sidering it rather his task "to furnish material for such studies, to con- 
tribute at least a certain amount of reliable material for comparative 
research which ought to be based upon the results of new, uninfluenced 
investigations — field-work — into the various idioms spoken by the na- 
tives, and not upon religious books made by missionaries and their ap- 
prentices " (p. xi). But there is not a little danger lurking in such out- 
right neophily on the part even of the best trained investigators, and not 
all missionaries can be put so completely under the ban. 

Bontoc shows dialectic variations, and individual pecularities of pro- 
nunciation are common — ' ' great inconstancy prevails in accentuation ' ' 
(p. 10). The native "is proud of his idiom, which he speaks rapidly 
and as negligently as he chooses at times, with a manly and sympathetic 
voice." On page 28 is given a brief list of loan-words, nearly all Span- 
ish, including MeliMno " American ". Some of these are hardly recog- 
nizable at first sight: babu'l, from vapor, "steamship"; tala'bya, from 
tranvia, "tramway," etc. Among interesting features of the Bontoc 
language are the following : the personal article si; the omission of the 
accusatives him, her, it, them, referring to a substantive mentioned before, 
and of the datives of the pronouns after verbs of giving, showing, bring- 
ing, telling, if self- understood (p. 31) ; the limited number of primitive 
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adjectives, and the absence of inflection to distinguish singular or plural, 
or gender, although reduplication is used to express intensification of 
quality (p. 39); absence of negative or privative prefixes proper (p. 43); 
extensive use of reduplicated verbal forms, expressing repetition, intensity, 
continuation, duration, continued contemporaneous action, etc. (p. 107); 
important role of prefixes as modifiers (pp. 109-117); "auxiliaries" or 
verb-modifiers (pp. n 7-1 34); strict uses of different negatives (pp. 
138-148) ; absence of relative pronouns and of relative sentences proper 
(pp. 149-158); etc. 

Of interesting words in the vocabulary these may be cited : Beau- 
tiful, kawi's ay t'laen, lit. "good to see"; both, a' mitt nan dju'a, 
"all two"; brown, kag filin, "like a rice-bird"; green, kag fa'kyu, 
"like moss on stones in the river"; yellow, faki'ngi, probably "the 
yellow blossom of a plant called faki'ngi,'" etc. The word for bow 
is bondolay, a term borrowed from Ilocan, the bow and arrow being 
"scorned and never used by genuine Igorot" (p. 301). Bread-making 
is not practiced by the Ig6rot, who have borrowed their word for 
bread, tina'pay, from Malay. 

Most of the stories and songs were obtained from Matyu, "a true 
Bontocman of high intelligence, great modesty, happy humor and good 
will " (p. 481), who died at Detroit in September, 1908, leaving as his 
sole memorial a share in the making of this book on the language of his 
people. Lumawig is the culture-hero, figuring in the creation, deluge, 
and other myths of the Bon toe. The story of " The Igorot in the Battle 
of Caloocan " (pp. 20-36) is an interesting historical contribution to the 
literature of the American conquest of the Philippines. Many words and 
phrases of the songs belong to a " song-dialect," with " words of the old 
folks." 

As to the etymology of the word "Igorot," Dr Seidenadel cites 
(p. 21) DrT. H. Pardo deTavera's derivation, i-go'loi, "mountaineer," 
a Tagalog term, with apparent approval. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Mission Scientifique G. de Crequi Montfort et E. Senechal de La Grange, 
Antiquites de la Region Andine de la Reftublique Argentine et du Desert 
d' Atacama. Par Eric Boman. Tome Second contenant 1 carte, 1 
planche et 45 figures dans le texte. Paris : Imprimerie Nationale. 
Librairie H. LeSoudier, Boulevard Saint-Germain, 174. MDCCCCVHI. 
Pp. 389-949. 

The first volume of this important monograph was reviewed in the 
last volume of the American Anthropologist (N. S., vol. 11, no. 2, for 



